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In 2004, I published a book entitled Sanctity and Male Desire, subtitled A 
Gay Reading of Saints. People mistakenly thought that it was a book about gay 
saints. In fact, it is a book about how certain Catholic male saints were formative 
for me in my journey to becoming a gay man. Notice that I say “becoming a gay 
man.” One may well be born gay, but one becomes a gay person. Responses to 
the book were generally along two lines. Because I don’t shy away from explicit 
erotic and religious language in my writing, some persons, including the publisher, 
were concerned about the possible negative reactions to certain especially “hot” 
sections, notably a chapter entitled “The Erotic Christ,” and another part talking 
about the death by arrows of a Roman martyred soldier, St. Sebastian. They 
thought this extolled violence. Others thought I was simply too crude and vulgar 
in certain places. So, that was the nervous side. 

Generally, however, the response was quite positive (the book was even 
nominated for an LGBT literary prize, though it didn’t win). People have been 
moved by the book, and some have told me that it was quite important to them in 
their self-acceptance as religious and same-sex loving persons. I remember one 
gay man in particular, who wrote to tell me that his “master” or “dominant” would 


read some of the more explicit parts to him during their BDSM sessions. I keep 


telling people that this was the best book review I’ve ever received. I must admit 
that there is something deliciously kinky in knowing that parts of what you’ ve 
written have been a sexual turn-on for people. 

What we have here is the crux of the problem. Some people think that 
there’s something strange or perhaps “unnatural” about putting religion and sex 
together, while, for others, oddly enough, it can be exciting. And I suspect that 
more people are in the first camp than in the second. Religion and sexuality can’t 
possibly mix, can they? Isn’t religion, by its very nature, against sex, or at the 
very least strongly suspicious about it? The most I am willing to admit is that 
religion and sexuality share an ambivalent relationship. But it hasn’t always been 
that way. Many of the non-Western religious traditions, as well as some of what 
are called the primal religions, have a very different take on the sacred. Part of our 
problem is that whenever we use the term religion, we have the imperialist instinct 
to equate it with the Christian tradition. And Christianity is generally perceived— 
inaccurately so, I might add—as being anti-sex. 

Part of what I want to do with you here today is to problematize this picture. 
I want to argue that religion in general—and Christianity in particular, because 
that’s my field— can be a rich, valuable and surprising source of gueerness and 
queer affirmation, especially Christian devotional life, because it holds so many 


enticing erotic possibilities. But first, I need to tell you a bit more about myself. 


I was born in the U.S., of French Canadian Roman Catholic descent, but I 
am definitely Canadian and Québécois. I am also an out gay man in a 42-year 
relationship, 12 of them married, a retired professor of religion, a published scholar 
of gay spirituality, and an Anglican priest. One could say that I inhabit multiple 
identities simultaneously and rather comfortably, a typically queer post-modern 
condition. I was also trained by the strictest canons of academic neutrality. For 
the longest time, I believed that the faith in which I had been reared was irrelevant 
to my academic journey and to my scholarly output, or that my ways of living out 
my sexuality were somehow separate from what I studied or chose to write about. 
But I now know that this is little more than a cop-out. We should be more honest 
with ourselves. We really should know that our interest in religion, at least from a 
scholarly point-of-view, often has deep, dark and unravelled roots, and that these 
roots are also grounded in our sense of who we are as gendered and sexual beings. 
There is always something embedded earlier in our lives—a moment, a touch, a 
look—that explains why we are attracted to this strange thing we call religion. For 
me, this has to do with my family and cultural context, but even more significantly 
with the beautifully sensual and tactile “excesses” of Roman Catholicism (and by 
extension, Anglicanism), with erotically-charged heroic saints and incense-filled 
rituals, with black-clothed clergy and a god inhabiting a human male body. Ina 


word, with all that made me who I am today. 


As a young boy, I loved being Catholic in a pre-Vatican II world. It was all 
terribly playful and colourful, but also slightly daunting. In looking back upon that 
time from my now considerably more advanced age, there is no question in my 
mind that Catholicism was the source of an excessively rich quantity of desire and 
pleasure. And this was all of one cloth with the family to which I belonged and the 
language I spoke at home. At that time, one was simultaneously and necessarily 
French Canadian and Roman Catholic. I was an extravagantly pious boy, due in 
large part to the influence of my mother, and already I sensed a rather strong pull 
to standing at the altar as a priest. Yet faintly, very faintly in the background, I 
could hear another kind of voice: a voice telling me that boys were really so much 
more fun. This voice of a dangerous and repressed desire would obviously come 
to dominate my world in subsequent years. But already I sensed, though unclearly 
and distantly, that same-sex desire and my Catholic faith somehow belonged 
together, that they emerged from the same fertile ground, and that their roots were 
mysteriously if happily tangled. My queerness was already being inflected as both 
religious and homoerotic, and I certainly seemed at ease with that. 

Let me dwell on pleasure and desire for a moment. I believe that we all too 
often underestimate their importance in the work that we do, or in the faith that we 
may choose to practice. In particular, I believe very strongly in them as the one 


justifiable motivation for any viable and genuine intellectual or scholarly effort. 


That has certainly been my experience as a scholar. And it has motivated me in 
trying to bring to others—and especially to those same-sex loving persons who 
have been harmed by religion—a different perspective on religion, one nourished 
by the sacred as a source of healthy and endlessly surprising desire, pleasure, 
satisfaction and fulfillment. Desire most definitely has a critical role to play in 
religious devotion: in worshipping the deity, we want to enter into a close personal 
relationship—almost merge, as it were—with him or her. This is why so many of 
the world’s greatest mystics from a variety of religious traditions have used erotic 
language and imagery in describing their ultimate merging with the sacred. It is 
the most useful terminology we humans have to describe a state of intimate union. 
How might desire work in certain forms of Christianity, and especially with 
respect to the devotion to saints and holy figures? I will begin by quoting from the 
Canadian political philosopher, John Ralston Saul, in the preface he wrote to a 
recent art history text. “[W]hat did people feel when they saw Bernini’s Ecstasy of 
Saint Teresa, 1652, in Santa Maria della Vittoria in Rome? What we see today is 
an orgasm and a masterpiece. Were people confused about the difference between 
religious ecstasy and sex? Did they think there was a difference? Did the 
possibility of similarity or difference matter to them? Were the fluttering opulent 
robes of the saint a symbol of sacred or corporeal pleasure? Or both? What about 


the thousands of paintings of Christ on the cross or being brought down from the 


cross, in which we are experiencing the political eroticism of Christ’s passion? 
(...) Of course, many great paintings of the crucifixion do not confuse the passion 
of the saviour with images of a young, athletic male, almost naked, a bit of cloth 
threatening to fall away, grieving, in pain. More than physical pain, or what we 
think of as pain. But at least as many crucifixion scenes do present this mixed 
message. In fact, as the Renaissance rolled on, most sophisticated portraits of 
Christ’s passion happily confused the religious and the corporal passion. What did 
viewers say or think? Apparently, not much. Think of all those virginal nuns and 
supposedly chaste priests, unmarried girls and horny male worshippers staring at 
the sculpture of Teresa and those essentially erotic images of Christ.” (“Learning 
to See Yourself,” The Four Continents, 11-12). 

A word about the statue of St. Teresa of Avila that Saul refers to. The 
Bernini sculpture shows this great Counter-Reformation Spanish mystic of the 16th 
century experiencing one of her mystical visions. It depicts an episode from her 
life where she recounts that her heart was pierced by a golden spear held bya 
young angel, and the pain was so great that she moaned with exquisite pleasure. 
What is particularly striking about this sculpture is the look on Teresa’s face. It is 
that of a woman in the throes of orgasmic pleasure. Her head is thrown back, her 
eyes are semi-closed, and her mouth is slightly open as though she were moaning. 


Few works of art represent so well the thin line that exists between erotic and 


religious desire. Nor are any as beautiful. Saul’s question is therefore highly 
relevant. Did this apparent slippage between the sacred and the erotic really matter 
to people who first saw this work of art? And does it matter to us today? Perhaps 
it only heightens our pleasure. I know it did mine the several times I’ve seen it. 
Now I want you to do something. I want you imagine yourselves as one of 
those virginal nuns or chaste priests, unmarried girls or horny male worshippers 
that Saul speaks about. You are kneeling in front of a crucifix or the sculpture of 
St. Teresa in ecstasy. Your pick. What do you feel? Are you confused or 
uncertain? Are you feeling warm and seductive? Are you starting to feel slightly 
turned on? Does this make you feel uncomfortable, perhaps even guilty? And 
which of the two attracts you? The female saint or the male god, or perhaps both? 
These, as we all know, are feelings that we have experienced for other human 
beings. But in this case, we’re talking about holy people, saintly people, people 
apparently beyond the erotic, and who were themselves believed to be chaste and 
celibate. Does this make a difference to you? Or perhaps you enjoy this sort of 
queer messiness, this deliberate and promiscuous mixing of the sacred and the 
profane? Perhaps it heightens your pleasure. I strongly suspect that was the case 
with all those celibate nuns and priests, and single young girls and horny boys, 
from centuries past. I suspect they too struggled mightily to make good sense of 


their queer desires and pleasures. I suspect some of them even became saints. 


Saints in the Christian tradition have long been the source of particularly 
intense religious care and attention. In the Roman Catholic context, and to a more 
limited extent in Anglicanism, saints and holy persons occupy a central place in the 
church’s devotional culture. Marked by its rich and intricate levels of sensory 
experience, including that of the sexual, this robust devotional culture invites not 
only expressions of deep fervour and piety, but also manifestations of physical and 
erotic desire. This most definitely includes ardent expressions of same-sex 
longing. In fact, saints and other sacred or holy figures are often characterized by 
their inherent “queerness.” In their lives, which are so often marginal and counter- 
cultural, they transgress any number of boundaries and fixed identity categories— 
whether these be cultural, gendered, political or even ecclesiastical. Saintly 
devotion opens up a vast and diverse array of inspired possibilities with respect to 
how persons can reimagine and recreate themselves, not only as religious beings, 
but sexual ones as well. Devotion to saints can be a remarkably privileged means 
by which religious LGBTQ persons can claim a legitimate place for themselves 
within Christian communities of faith. Insofar as saints (and for me, male ones 
especially) destabilize normative religious and sexual categories, they act as queer 
agents of subversion, and devotion to them becomes a locus for religious and 
sexual experimentation and reframing. Saintly devotion can allow LGBTQ 


Christians and others to inhabit religious spaces comfortably and with pride. 


Yes, it is true that many churches, both in their theological posturing and in 
their public discourse, employ homophobic and even anti-body rhetoric. But it is 
equally accurate to claim that their rich ritual life makes possible an interesting 
array of queer opportunities and strategies for the active expression and display of 
Same-sex yearnings. I believe the saint and the queer inhabit contiguous spaces 
of resistance. We are all, in a manner of speaking, enshrined by our marginalities. 
Marcella Althaus-Reid, the highly-respected Latin American queer theologian of 
liberation, has this to say about saints and resistance: “Holiness (.. .) becomes a 
category of the marginalized, when we consider that the saint is meant to be an 
outsider to society, not in the sense of failing to participate actively in the political 
life of her community, but due to her dissenting role. It is participation in the 
transformation of the structures of society which marks the distance from the 
centres of order and power. That is Queer dissent, and divine dissent, as in 
prophetic or other models surrounding the idea of Holy women and men in popular 
spirituality.” (Q of S paper, 4) Althaus-Reid is reminding us that queer persons 
and saints, by virtue of their marginalized social and cultural positionings, share a 
common space of resistance. Their marginality becomes their place of affirmation. 

I think I sensed this as a child. I was extremely devoted to a young Italian 
saint who had died of tuberculosis at the age of fourteen in the mid-19" century, St. 


Dominic Savio. I wrote this about him in my book: “Dominic Savio and I had two 
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important things in common. We both wanted to be priests, and we both wanted to 
be saints. (...) [T]here was something else that I sensed about us, something 
unspoken yet deeply attractive. We were different from our young companions, 
more lonely, less rowdy, more focused on things ethereal and heavenly. In fact, 
we were both sissies, queer boys, and I suspect that each, in his own time and 
place, knew it in his innermost heart, as did those around us. Perhaps that is why I 
thought we were so much in love with each other.” (S&MD, 125-126) Now this 
might strike you as an extraordinary thing to say, and I suspect some of you are 
even wondering (perhaps with a slight tinge of the Yuk factor?) whether it’s even 
appropriate to talk about saints in such an intimate way. But that is exactly the 
point of my argument: that religious devotional life, in this case Roman Catholic 
devotion to saints, can be sites for us as queer persons to come to an understanding 
and acceptance of who we are. As a kid, I didn’t have many role models for what 
a gay boy should be like. Saints were splendidly different and creative individuals. 
I turned to them to help me make sense of my own incipient, puzzling difference. 
The young Dominic Savio taught me the painful joy and recalcitrant beauty 
of difference; sissified difference, book-wormish difference, the difference of the 
pious and the devout. He himself was all those things, and he became a saint not in 
spite of them, but because of them. Saints can therefore mould us deeply. They 


fashion, and shape, and create us in so many ways, and never more so than when 


we are at liminal points in our lives. If saints are the resisters and marginalized 
ones that Marcella Althaus-Reid claims they are, then those truly exceptional sites 
and people of resistance and queer dissent should be what we call “home.” Why? 
Because these are places and figures of queer becoming and belonging in the 
deepest sense of the word. It is with and through these holy figures that we can 
learn about desire, that we can dare to conflate pleasure and holiness, and that we 
can come to see ourselves as blessed in the eyes of heaven. It was the eternally 
desirable St. Dominic Savio who first brought me to that place of embryonic self- 
affirmation and self-acceptance. 

Saintliness in my life has always been multifocal, and it has repeatedly been 
intimately linked to notions of masculinity, of what it means to be a male in both a 
Christian and broader cultural sense. My relations with male saints, I have been 
arguing, have grounded my sense of same-sex desire and the various ways in 
which I have lived and expressed it as a gay man. Most certainly, saints were 
formative in giving me a language and a voice with which to name who and what I 
was—or, perhaps more appropriately, who and what I thought I wanted to become. 
Saints were glorious in their individualities, inspiring in their uniquely visionary 
and purpose-driven lives, and quite enticing in their appeals to higher and nobler 
sentiments of Christian virtue. When I therefore entered high school seminary in 


my early adolescence, I carried all that with me. Of course I knew that the boys 
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with whom I found myself now living on a daily basis were not the same as the 
saints that I venerated. Of course I did not confuse or conflate them. But I suspect 
there may have been some slippage, some gentle but necessary merging or muddle. 
Devotion to my saints may have carried over into devotion to those boys who quite 
unknowingly sparked my incipient desires for them. Thus it was that my queer 
closet simultaneously contained images of ecstatic male saints and brooding young 
seminarians, all against a background of habitual religious fervour. My closet was 
not a place to hide and make believe, but a refuge where I could safely unravel my 
incipient desires. The seminary became not a battleground for me, as it did for so 
many others, but a garden of wonder and secret delights. My school for desire, as I 
once called it. And so, I traversed adolescence in this hothouse environment. | 
slowly came to the conclusion that I wanted to become, at one and the same time, a 
priest, a lover of men, and a devotee of saints. There were no contradictions in 
this, only the greatest and noblest of certainties. 

In fact, Dominic Savio, in becoming a saint—a real Christian holy man— 
taught me that I too could become really quite manly in the service of Jesus. His 
and my sissified difference did not disqualify us from the heights of sanctity, yet 
neither did it shield us from the more mundane and occasionally risky realities of 
living as queer young men in a heterosexual world. Savio, as with other saints, 


was a kind of superhero for me. He was brave, and strong, and good, and kind. 


Above all, and despite his youth, he lived a highly disciplined life. I found that 
quite alluring, for I sensed in my youth a kind of existential need for such a life 
lived deliberately and with purpose. (The seminary environment would eventually 
provide me with the kind of disciplined daily routine that I craved.) This driven 
sense of purpose was a characteristically manly attribute for me, one that I much 
admired and wanted to emulate. Despite our youth, I knew that both Dominic 
Savio and I belonged in the company of strong and disciplined holy men: holy men 
with a distinctively tender queer touch, which was at once both a blessing and a 
challenge. But holy men, nonetheless. 

If you are sitting there mulling all this over and telling yourselves that this 
all sounds very much like devotional camp, you would indeed be correct. Much of 
religious devotional life—and especially of the Roman Catholic variety that I have 
been describing—is campy. And camp, which is a critical reversal and subversion 
of heteronormative ideals, is a very comfortable and powerful place for us queers 
in which to find ourselves. Camp gives us permission. It allows us to claim space 
of our own in defining ourselves as distinctive from the norm. Just being devoutly 
religious can also be in itself campy, precisely because it is so publicly uncommon 
in our culture. I was not aware of being religiously campy in my youth. But now, 
as a scholar of religion, I can appreciate the deeply subversive edge that an excess 


of religious camp can bring in giving voice to an emerging same-sex desire. 


Let me tell you about two other saints, both priests: the first, a very well- 
known British Anglican convert to Roman Catholicism; the second, a little known 
Montreal Anglican. Veneration to them reflects some of the unique characteristics 
of queer religious devotionalism. On September 19", 2010, while on a state visit 
to England, then Pope Benedict XVI beatified the 19"-century English intellectual 
and cardinal, John Henry Newman. Some two years before the ceremony, in order 
to ensure that everything was above board, the Vatican had ordered that his body 
be exhumed and buried elsewhere, not in itself an unusual procedure, especially 
when a new public cult to a saint is about to be sanctioned. There were two major 
problems: first, there were no bones, and hence there could be no relics, since 
Newman had ordered that limestone be scattered over his bodily remains; and 
second, the cardinal is buried in the same tomb as his close friend and fellow 
priest, Father Ambrose St John. This was St John’s tomb; Newman insisted, as 
one of his last wishes to his executors, that he be buried here as well. They were 
close, very close. At the time of St John’s death, several decades earlier, Newman 
had written the following in a letter: “I have ever thought no bereavement was 
equal to that of a husband’s or wife’s, but I feel it difficult to believe that any can 
be greater, or any sorrow greater, than mine.” On September 29", 1909, Anglican 
priest Father Edmund Wood, founder and rector of Montreal’s St. John the 


Evangelist Anglo-Catholic parish, was laid to rest in Mount Royal cemetery. A 


newspaper of the time printed the following: “The rector was laid to rest...He 
sleeps close to the mother and the youth whom he loved.” The youth in question 
was a young musician by the name of Simon who had died of appendicitis at the 
age of 16. Why would these two clerics, avid partakers of a common liturgical and 
theological tradition, want their mortal remains to lie close to a male they had 
loved in life? And how might this tie in with the question of their sanctity? How 
“queer” were they? Or rather, what was their “queerness” all about? Both men 
also had suspicions raised about their masculinity during their lifetimes. How 
relevant is that to our discussion? 

My intent is not to answer all these questions. I want to raise them as a way 
of proposing some lines of inquiry. But there certainly is something distinctive 
about what I will call “religious queerness,” the sort of ambivalent behaviour that 
both Edmund Wood and John Henry Newman embodied. During their lifetimes, 
both men were criticized for their suspicious homoerotic leanings and their lack of 
proper masculine virtues, i.e., their apparent displays of feminine manners. In the 
case of Newman, this was a very deliberate and public attack, which resulted in a 
great deal of angst on his part, and which moved him to write his remarkable 
autobiographical work, Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 1’m not saying that either of these 
men was gay; they may well have remained celibate. But there can be little doubt 


that they had homoerotic leanings, most likely sublimated, and, more importantly, 
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that they were “queer” for their time and in their context. People around them 
recognized this without having the vocabulary to name it. That’s why we, as queer 
scholars of religion, need to do that essential work of uncovering and naming what 
remains hidden. Why? Not only to reclaim our history, but to make it possible for 
those who come after us to be proud and defiant same-sex loving people of faith. 
Religious queerness is, I would argue, ubiquitous, omnipresent, all over the 
place, spilling over. Religion, that human activity so impervious to definition, is so 
very much about queerness. Religion makes queer spaces and queer people both 
possible and necessary, almost as a matter of survival. Who could be queerer— 
and by extension, more saintly—than a bachelor man-loving, liturgically-campy, 
ecclesiastically-rebellious, yet ultimately charitable and good man of the church, 
than an Anglican priest like Father Edmund Wood? Who could be queerer—and 
by extension, more saintly—than an effeminate celibate and powerful intellectual 
who asks to be buried with his close male friend and fellow-priest, and who then 
becomes a cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church than the Blessed John Henry 
Newman? Both men represent a certain tradition in High Church Anglicanism that 
has always viewed close homosocial relations between males as a positive element 
of clerical culture. And for the culture in which they moved, that made them most 
assuredly, and quite defiantly, queer. They may not have chosen to see themselves 


in those terms, but others, and that includes us in this century, most assuredly did. 
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You must realize that I cannot end my discussion without mentioning the 
name of Michel Foucault. Where would we be in the study of sexuality without 
him? He has some critical things to say about how silence operates as a rhetorical 
strategy, especially when it comes to sex. In his famous Introduction to A History 
of Sexuality, he writes: “Silence itself—the things one declines to say, or is 
forbidden to name, the discretion that is required between different speakers—is 
less the absolute limit of discourse, the other side from which it is separated by a 
strict boundary, than an element that functions alongside the things said, with them 
and in relation to them within overall strategies... There is not one, but many 
silences, and they are an integral part of the strategies that underlie and permeate 
discourses.” (SR, 8) 

I therefore want to posit a fundamental point of analysis when it comes to 
examining religious discourses around gender and sexuality: silence. I do not 
mean a silence that does not speak, but one that shouts very loudly indeed; not a 
silence that is absent, but one that is very much there; a silence that shines by its 
presence, though it is most often hidden in the nooks and crannies, the crevices of 
discourse. There is a strategic reason why that silence is present, there, in front of 
us: it allows religion to be spoken. In fact, religion could not be spoken without it. 
For example, one could not discuss the blessing of same-sex relationships by 


Christian churches without silencing real same-sex bodies doing what only same- 


sex bodies do sexually. And the real difficulty is precisely that no one wants to 
bless that, even though that is an essential part of what needs to be blessed. 
Effectively, this is a discourse of exclusion, not inclusion. The silence does not 
serve to hide, but rather to expose. In fact, it regulates. It is not just the fact of 
male-on-male bodies doing unholy things that is problematic; it’s also male-on- 
male bodies doing supposedly suspicious un-masculine things, or behaving in 
decidedly unmanly ways. Or as Mark Jordan, the queer historian of Christianity, 
puts it: “The Religious Right is perfectly comfortable with same-sex attractions. 
They have ways of dealing with them. They can even count them as predictable 
temptations in their models of godly teen development. It’s girlyboys they can’t 
stand.” (SR, 8) Put differently, it’s the gender-bending queers they can’t stand. 

At my ordinations as both a deacon and a priest in the Anglican Church of 
Canada, a small number of fellow clergy objected to my bishop that he should pote 
ordain me—because I was married to another man, but also because my queer 
writings were called into question. I was initially shamed and humiliated by this, 
but now I see these episodes as moments of proud affirmation. As I hope you have 
been convinced by now, queers can confidently inhabit places of belonging within 
religious institutions. Moreover, there are many creative ways of being both queer 
and religious, whether saintly or not. Religion is not a futile dead-end for LGBTQ 


persons. It can, in fact, be a place of new beginnings and ultimate resurrection. 


